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AN AMERICAN STORY 
AND ITS MORAL 


kK. PAGE, the American Ambassador, at an informal 
“At Home’ organised by Lady Sandwich for the 
purpose of exchanging views about agriculture, 
recounted in his admirable way the story of Dr. 
Knapp’s improvement in cotton growing. En 
passant he exposed with wit and ridicule the futility of the 
demonstration farm and conventional college as a means of 
education, hitting the right nail on the head when he described 
the work of these institutions as consisting mostly of teaching 
students to qualify for teaching posts themselves. No one 
familiar with the work of these colle ‘ges will question the force 
of this criticism. Mr. Page only applied it to the America 
he knew, but it most accurately describes the situation here 
as well. The system of Dr. Knapp was different and far 
more successful. Its essence lay in providing the farmer 
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free of cost with the artificials, and so on, required for scientific 
cultivation of cotton, on the sole condition that he faithfully 
carried out the directions given him, while the increased profit 
was to be his own. Dr. Knapp was a septuagenarian when 
he started the idea, but during the’ seven years that remained 
to him of life he had the satisfaction of witnessing its success. 

It is not to be supposed that the American Ambassador 
recited this history for the mere purpose of amusing the 
guests of Lady Sandwich. Those who listened readily appre- 
ciated the principle it was meant to inculcate. Without 
much theorisation it was adopted in Great Britain about 
two years after the commencement of the war. And no room 
is left for scepticism in regard to the amazing educational 
result. In 1914 not one farmer in ten believed that lasting 
benefit would follow the general ploughing of our inferior 
pastures. But they were partly forced into accepting the 
new programme, partly coaxed by a guarantee of minimum 
prices. Our earliest appeal for a policy of increased activity 
fell on indifferent ears. To-day the position is reversed. 
Farmers have learned from the experience forced on them 
and from the great crops won by the allotment holders from 
what used to be regarded as the least promising ground. 
It has become a universal and settled conviction that national 
welfare not only demands that the advance made under the 
urgency of a great crisis should be maintained, but that it 
should be extended. This result, in our opinion, will be best 
obtained not by promulgating grandiose schemes of education, 
but by attacking the problem i in detail. 

There is one crop above all others which cries out for 
treatment on the lines indicated. Need we say it is the 
growing of sug:r beet ? There is no longer any difference of 
opinion in regard to its advantages, but the old ways and 
the old cries have not passed away. Raise the question and 
immediately comes the response, “‘ Ah yes, but this is a matter 
for the Government ; they should lend the money; they 
should grow a crop for demonstration purposes,” and so on. 
Views of this kind are freely expressed not only by the man 
in the street, but by officials, not the old-fashioned only, 
but some of the brand new type appointed since the beginning 
of the war. It is the reply of inefficiency and procrastination 
wherever it comes from. Should it develop into action, 
that will only be when the most expensive plan has been 
formulated. When money flows out of the Treasury some 
of it is sure to stick in the conveniently placed pocket. 

But let us assume, if only for the sake of argument, 
that there is a residue who wish to grow sugar beet chiefly 
because the beet and the factories ought to be in this country 
and not abroad, and the crop is a good and economical one 
leading to deeper ploughing 
enriches instead of impoverishes the soil, while it leads to 
many subsidiary advantages. Their first plan must be 
to get the farmer to grow it because it is worth his while. 
Parenthetically it may be suggested that a. purged and purified 
Food Production Department should continue to form part 
of the permanent organisation of the Board of Agriculture 
after the war. Let it then proceed on the assumption that 
the crop must be grown and that its business is not to experi- 
ment but to organise. Even now they might make a begin- 
ning. True, sugar factories are needed, but their absence 
need be no obstacle to cultivation. Farmers have learnt 
from the war that the sugar beet is such a good fodder plant 
as to be worth growing for that purpose. Let the farmer grow 
it for food and he will need no persuading to grow it for sugar. 
His doubts hang chiefly on apprehension in regard to ‘the 
class of soil needed to grow it profitably and on the _per- 
centage of sugar, as the individuals of the wet-blanket type 
assert that in this country it deteriorates in this respect. 
Provide him with the special manures needed—-on condition 
that he cultivates as he is told, and let him have the 
profit; encourage the building of factories not too highly 
capitalised, so that the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
each may own it. Do all this with a touch of Dr. Knapp’s 
faith and the end will soon be gained. 





Our Frontispiece 


\ I: print as frontispiece to this issue a portrait of Lady 

Dalmeny who, before her marriage in 1909 to the 
heir of the Earl of Rosebery, was Miss Dorothy Grosvenor. 
Lady Dalmeny is the younger daughter of the late Lord 
Henry George Grosvenor. 





** It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 


gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 


application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T must be gratifying to,those who are fighting our 

battle at the front to know how much more clearly 

the greatness of the cause for which they are struggling 

is being recognised. If there was any doubt existing 

before, it has now been cleared away by the merciless 
grab which Germany has made at Russia in falsification 
of her own early professions and by the open sub- 
stitution of a doctrine of might in Berlin in place 
of the ‘‘no annexations and no indemnities’’ formula 
which was adopted last year. One of the most eloquent 
testimonies to the greatness of our cause comes from Mr. 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labour. 
In an address to the Canadian Parliament, which occupied 
two hours in delivery, he described the war as the most 
wonderful crusade ever entered upon by man in the whole 
history of the world. ‘No nobler cause, no holier undertaking, 
has ever commanded the most intelligent and self-sacrificing 
natures of men.” It is a long cry from Canada to Italy 
but the same note of admiration was sounded in the Messag- 
gero at Rome on Sunday. ‘Truly,’ said the writer of the 
article, ‘‘ this is the noblest and proudest hour for Britain. 
Her sons, born and educated to worship Peace, have rushed, 
at their own free-will, to defend their, ideal patrimony.”’ 
But he goes on, ‘‘ never has the supreme duel between democ- 
racy and militarism been granted such dramatic and striking 
expression.” It has so often been said that Civilisation is 
in the scale in this war that it has become almost trite, but 
those burning words show that recent events and revelations 
have had their effect, and that the true nature of the conflict 
is now standing out in letters which no one can ignore. 


ON behalf of the American Labour Movement Mr. James 

Wilson made a resolute statement to the guests of the 
Government assembled last Saturday in the Bangueting 
Room in Whitehall. It is evident that he and his friends 
are not in a mood to parley with the militarists. ‘‘ The 
American Labour Movement,’, he said, ‘ declares most 
emphatically that it will not agree to a peace conference 
with the enemies of civilisation, irrespective of what cloak they 
wear, until Prussian militarism. has withdrawn within its 
own boundaries.”” He went even further and said they would 
not be content even then unless it was proved to their satis- 
faction that civilised peoples would retain the right to deter- 
mine for themselves what should be their standards. This 
spirit, if it has not been wholly developed by recent events, 
owes its strength in large measure to them. President 
Wilson, in the early stages of the great war, displayed an 
amount of patience and placability coupled with the frankest 
endeavour to ascertain the German point of view that could 
have been desired. He did not enter the war beating a big 
drum and thirsting for a quarrel, but in the belief, in which 
he has never been shaken, that the Germans as a race have been 
misled and imposed upon by the Kaiser and the military 
leaders. In effect he said that America had no quarrel what- 
ever with the German people or any wish to interfere with 
them in the working out of their own salvation according 
to their own ideas. What he did object to, and the event 
proved what the great body of American thought objected 
to, was that the military leaders of Germany had made up 
their minds to impose their will and their culture on the rest 
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of the world. If the United States had submitted to’ this 
they would have belied their title to inherit, the constitution 
left them by George Washington. They would have nullified 
the proposals and idealisms of the vears in which they have 
been in existence as a Republic. But recently every pretence 
of justice and moderation has been thrown off by the Huns ; 
the wild beast has laid aside the disguise in which it was 
masquerading and appeared in its true light in Russia and 
in Rumania, just as it did in its first attack on Belgium. 
The knowledge that American labour recognises this to the 
full will strengthen the alliance of all civilised peoples through 
out the world to withstand the German bid for domination. 


"THE method of growing hay and corn together, which was 

described in certain newspapers a little while ago, was 
stated to have met with the approval of the Food Production 
Department, but a letter sent out by Mr. Middleton in answer 
to enquiries about the method does not bear out the state 
ment that the Government experts were impressed with the 
possibilities of the method. Mr. Middleton points out that 
the experiments “are still in an carly stage and do not 
warrant the claim put forward.’” He adds further “ that 
the experience of farmers in all parts of the country has 
shown that corn crops are much injured by the competition 
of grasses (twitch, bent, etc.) during the growing period.”’ 
These are some of the problems ignored in the newspaper 
communication. But there are many others which practical 
agriculturists were not slow to detect. For example, a 
new machine has been invented that will cut off the heads 
of the corn and reap the grass in one movement ; but, un- 
fortunately, corn and grass do not ripen at the same time, 
and the stalks of the latter would be like wire when the 
corn was ready for the harvest. The writer implicitly 
denied the need for frequent and deep ploughing, which is 
generally thought necessary to produce a tilth fit for growing 
corn to the best advantage. We notice that the proposal 
has been ignored by readers of the newspapers where it first 
appeared, and we do not wonder at it. 


CORDELIA. 
America! Old Britain’s thankless child 
That would not flatter when the whole world smiled, 
Our dowerless daughter whom we bade: Begone ! 


Without out love, our grace, our benison. 


"lis true! We cursed the rebel as she went, 
Angry that, in so desperate a chance, 

Our noblest neighbour braved our discontent 
And gave Cordelia the hand of lrance. 


But, when the brunt of battle shook our isles, 
The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 

Looked up, and saw, full-armed, in tears and smiles, 
Cordelia, with the legions that she brought. 


Mary DucLtaux 


IN our leading article to-day attention is drawn to the 

interesting case cited by the American Ambassador at 
an agricultural meeting called by the Countess of Sandwich. 
Dr. Knapp, at seventy, produced a scheme whereby, in the 
seven more years he had to live, he made every farmer his 
own demonstrator, so to speak, on condition that he implicitly 
followed the directions of the Agricultural Department. The 
farmer was presented with seeds and manure and soon learned 
that the new method was capable of improving his crop by 
from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. We take the cultivation 
of sugar beet as a branch of husbandry that might be quickly 
advanced by the adoption of a similar method. In reality, 
however, the principle of the American Ambassador has 
long been propagated in our pages. It is as true of this 
country as of the United States that the farmer has a deep- 
rooted suspicion of the demonstration farm and the pro- 
fessorial method, and this suspicion is a serious obstacle in 
the way of progress. It could be overcome in the way 
suggested, but it would help still further if our proposal 
were catried into effect that every cultivator of the soil 
should be encouraged to farm an experimental plot.of his 
own, great or small in accordance with the land at his dis- 
posal. Nothing could possibly be more educative. 


[TI may be argued that these are matters which must be 

relegated to the position of after the war problems. We 
do not know that that forms any real objection to the dis- 
cussion. A huge reconstruction committee has been at work 
for a long time, and we do not know of anything more practical 
that has emanated from it. It would be all to the good if 
this preparation for peace were set on foot immediately. 











The best way to carry it out would be by the formation of a 
body within the Department of Agriculture which would 
be very nearly in the same position as the Food Production 
Committee is now. But the Food Production Ministry was 
formed to meet a great emergency and to increase the food 
production of the country in the smallest possible time, without 
paying too much attention to the economy of farming. After- 
wards the problem will be to combine profitable husbandry 
with scientific method. A very favourable opportunity will 
arise when peace is declared, because the farmers, whether 
their inclinations lay in that direction or not, have been 
forced by the logic of events to make use in a greater degree 
of those artificial manures and new methods which science has 
placed at their disposal. 


SATISFACTION will be very generally felt with the fact 

that Lord Rhondda has reconsidered his intention to resign 
the post of Food Controller. The position in no circum- 
stances could be a very enviable one, because it is impossible 
to carry out economical schemes without treading on the 
toes of somebody. Now it was the farmer, and anon the 
butcher or the retailer who rose in revolt. It cannot be 
said that Lord Rhondda made no mistakes, but probably 
there is no man living who could have pleased everybody 
in the very critical work allotted to him. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that his rationing system has up to now 
proved a gratifying success. It has been adopted by the 
population without grumbling, and has brought to an end the 
complaints that rich and poor were not treated alike. These 
complaints were in nearly every case exaggerated and often 
baseless, but the mere fact of their existence was bad for the 
country, and it will always be to Lord Rhondda’s credit 
that under his guidance the public came to see that share 
and share alike was the motto of the Food Ministry. 


ELSEWHERE we print somewhat delayed results of our 

Annual Shooting Competition. In spite of the very 
many difficulties that are being experienced by all miniature- 
rifle clubs in the matter of worn rifles, the difficulty of getting 
them repaired, the supply of ammunition and the like, the 
interest in the schools is in no way abated. Indeed, the 
number of entries for the Senior Competition was in excess 
of last year, although a number of schools were obliged to 
fall out. University College School this year carries off the 
Public Schools Trophy, after being second last year. Giggles- 
wick School, to which the Officers Training Corps Trophy 
falls, were fifth last year and fifteenth the year before. A 
comparative study of the lists of the last few years shows 
how keen the rivalry has been, and the targets which we 
reproduce give a very fair notion of the excellent shooting 
there has been by individual members of teams that have not 
vet crept up to the top of the list. A sincere word of praise 
is due to all responsible for this important part of the school 
curriculum. It is no light task to maintain an efficient corps 
when most of the younger men on school staffs have been 
replaced by temporary masters, many of whom have returned 
from retirement to do their bit towards carrying on. If 
other departments of corps training are in as healthy a state 
as the musketry, the school contingents of the O.T.C. deserve 
all the encouragement they get. 


DR. RUSSELL contributes to this number a very clear and 

interesting account of the reclamation now proceeding 
on Dartmoor. The operations are exciting a great deal of 
interest in the neighbourhood, especially the experimental 
plots. On these it is shown by actual cultivation what plants 
will grow and under what conditions on the soil. The value 
of various artificial manures is also determined in a most 
practical manner. In time it is proposed to have an arboretum 
in connection with it, where will be shown in growth the plants 
and trees indigenous to the moor. Thus the reclamation 
is in the way of becoming a centre of instruction as well as 
a source of profit. Probably the returns this vear will be 
better than they were last year, because it has been practicable 
to get on earlier with the sowing. Last year crops were not 
put in until May oth, roth and 11th, which, in the case of some, 
proved too late. A new feature of the demonstration plots 
this vear is the trial of six varieties of disease-proof potatoes, 
including the Majestic. Another interesting experiment 
is the growing of a crop on land which has still to be ploughed, 
so as to show the necessity of adapting the crop to the con- 
dition of the soil. 


BERTRAM SMITH, whose death at the early age of forty-one 
has taken place at his home at Beattock, was an essayist 
of individual charm and humour. Elis book, *‘ Days of 
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Discovery,” a study of child life, delighted a very diverse 
audience ; its author had a peculiar gift for being at one and 
the same moment extremely funny and _ disconcertingly 
shrewd. Of his two school novels the same might be said 
They are read with pleasure both by boys and adults—-by 
boys for the uproarious ‘“‘ yarn,’ by their parents for the 
engaging psychological soundness. To readers of COUNTRY 
Lire Bertram Smith is perhaps best known for his articles 
on caravanning. He owned several vans, and his experi- 
ences are summed up in a couple of characteristic volumes : 
“Caravan Days” and “ The Whole Art of Caravanning.”’ 
Punting on the turbulent Border rivers was another of his 
amusements ; his adventurous voyages down the Tweed, 
Nith, Annan and Esk have never, as far as we know, leen 
imitated. He had written, in our own pages and elsewhere, 
on curling, a game to which he was devoted. The public 
who knew him as a sportsman and litterateur may be less 
aware that he was a keen student of music. His interests, 
in fact, were unusually wide. He farmed in Dumfriesshire, 
and initiated many excellent war-time schemes ; his self- 
sacrificing work in connection with the introduction of the 
tractor plough, the founding of food-production committees, 
and the like, brought to an untimely close a career which 
had been for vears a continuous fight against ill-health. 


MR. VERNON WATNEY returns in this week’s “ Corre- 

spondence ’’ to the contention that a farmer in calculating 
his profits from his holding ought not to take into account the 
interest on the capital which he hasemployed. After receiving 
his letter we had the curiosity to look again at Professor 
Somerville’s account of the financial results on Poverty 
Bottom. After allowing for rent, ‘taken to be 4 per cent. 
on the landlord’s capital, plus the tithe rent charge, interest 
on the Land Improvement loan, and a small way-leave,”’ 
there was a credit balance left. After showing this credit 
balance, he goes on, ‘‘ from this there falls to be deducted 
a return of, say, 5 per cent. that would have been got without 
any exertion had the farming capital been invested in a good 
industrial security.” Obviously, if one were buying a farm, 
Professor Somerville’s method would be preferred, because 
it shows not the combined result of farming and interest, but 
the actual profits of the farm itself. It seems to us that the 
use of the word “investment ’’ in regard to farming is not 
as exact as it might be, because the profit of a farm is to a 
greater or less extent in the nature of wages for work done 
with hand or brain. Our readers will remember that Miss 
Coates did precisely the same thing in showing the profits 
on Brattles Farm. 


THE MOTHER SINGS. 
What will May-Baby be ? 
—To comfort me, 
Winsome and brave and gay: 
That’s what she’ll be—some day ! 


What will May-Baby prize ? 
—If she be wise. 

Sunshine and love and mirth: 
That’s what she’ll ask on earth ! 


What will May-Baby do ? 
—-Bring my dreams true, 
And bid this world “Good Cheer!” . . 
That’s what you came for, Dear ! 
Joyce Coss. 


THE standard suit of clothes is no longer a dim vision 

floating in the fancy. Sir Charles Sykes, Director of 
the Wool Textile Department of the War Office, has reduced 
it to an actuality. The standard suit will belong to two 
kinds—-the ready-made and the “ bespoke.’’ The latter 
will cost £4 12s. 6d. for an ordinary lounge or jacket suit. 
But in the ready-made grade there will be two standards, 
one of tweed at 57s. 6d., and the other in blue or black 
worsted serge, which will probably be priced at about £4. 
Those who are thirsting for the glory of being arrayed in a 
standard suit will be able to gratify their ambitions about 
the middle of June, when a supply is promised. The official 
tailor seems to boggle at making any standard tweed suit 
to measure. If these were women’s clothes there would, no 
doubt, be a tremendous outcry, for the woman never yet was 
born who did not like to choose her own colours and fashions ; 
but the mere man is less particular. The more he is dressed 
exactly in the same way the more he likes it—at least that is 
the only theory by which we are able to account for the 
persistence of his evening wear. 
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CUTTING 


COUNTRY 


OUT AND BLOCKING IN 


By H. C. FERRABY. 
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KE can best estimate both the success at Zee- 

brugge and the failure at Ostend by remember- 

ing Nelson's two failures in somewhat similar 

enterprises— Santa Cruz in 1797 and Boulogne 

in 1801. His object on both occasions was 
defeated far more by conditions of wind and weather than by 
the operations of the enemy. At Santa Cruz a considerable 
sea was running. Many of the boats detailed to land men 
on the Mole missed it altogether and were stove in amid the 
heavy serf on the rocky beach. At Boulogne there were 
four divisions of boats which were to attack diferent points 
simultaneously. The strong, uncertain currents separated 
them. One attacked at half-past twelve and was beaten back. 
Two others came up later, and the fourth lost its way entirely 
The enterprise was an utter failure. 

It is well to recall these facts— and there are many 
others in our naval history of like import—-when we essay 
comment on the St. George’s Day venture against the German 
Flanders bases. There is a point in the account of the under- 
taking by Captain Carpenter of the Vindictive to which 
sufficient prominence has not been given. He indicated that 
on at least two previous occasions the expedition had set forth 
but had been compelled to defer attack because the weather 
conditions were not sufficiently favourable. It requires great 
strength of will in a leader to come to such a decision. The 
dangers of abandonment are almost as great as those of 
pushing on. Delay in launching a prepared blow must add 
to the peril of the secret becoming known to the enemy, and 
that danger is greater than ever when an expedition has 
actually gone part way to its destination and may have been 
observed by some of the enemy’s patrols, aerial or submarine. 
When we applaud the bravery of the men who eventually 
faced the risks of landing and of the block ships we must 
not overlook the moral courage of their leaders who held their 
hand until every natural condition needed for success was 
fulfilled. 

Leadership in a modern cutting out expedition calls for 
something much more than personal bravery. There is an 
exaggerated glamour about such incidents in the past. Nelson 
lost an arm in leading the assault on the Mole at Santa Cruz. 
Riou was killed in the Amazon at Copenhagen. Faulknor was 
killed as he was lashing the bowsprit of the Pije to the 
Blanche’s capstan. Such incidents, famed in song and 
story, have clothed the business of cutting out with romantic 
interest. In point of fact, personal bravery is one of the least 
of the attributes of success. A cool head is better than a 
hot heart. 

Foresight, indeed, is a marked characteristic of the whole 
of the preparations for the Zeebrugge attack. It was realised, 
for example, that all the officers with the landing party on 
the Mole might be knocked out. Accordingly the men who 
volunteered for that work had the whole plan most carefully 


ZE Frigate auder the Batteries of the Harbour of PORTO CAVALLO,ou which was mounted 209 pigce of 
opines 


explained to them, so that they could carry on without any 
leadership if necessary. Then, again, it was foreseen that 
handling casualties would be an extremely difficult matter 
in ships crowded as were the Vindictive, Iris and Daffodil. 
There would be little chance of passing wounded men below 
for treatment. Accordingly the naval surgeons attached 
to the expedition trained all their sick berth staff in first aid 
work under the most cramped conditions, in the dark, and 
with other men continually jostling past. Moreover, two 
doctors and some stretcher bearers undertook to land with 
the storming party and pass casualties inboard as far as 
possible. One result of this may be seen in the fact that 
the official return of casualties only records sixteen officers 
and men missing, a really remarkable record for a hurly- 
burly engagement of that nature in the dead of night. 

One last instance of foresight, and that in a quite tiny 
detail, may fairly be mentioned. The six volunteers who 
tock in the old submarine to blow her up at the landward 
end of the Mole were provided with a small motor skiff in 
which to make their escape. It might have seemed that 
that prevision was sufficient. Motors, however, have a way 
of breaking down, and as an additional precaution a steam 
pinnace was sent from one of the ships to stand by in case 
of necessity. It arose. The propeller of the motor skit 
fell off and the six men in the skiff had to paddle away unde1 
heavy machine gun-fire from the shore. If they had been 
left to their own resources they could hardly have escaped. 
As it was, they were all picked up by the steam pinnace and 
saved, though wounded. 

These few instances, and | could quote many more, 
serve to emphasise the extraordinary ramifications of the 
preparations for an undertaking of this nature. The success 
of the expedition is far more to be attributed to efficient Stati 
work for many weeks beforehand than to any amount otf 
personal bravery. Indeed, valour alone could never have 
achieved what was achieved—and the failure at Ostend 
shows that valour alone could not contend with unkind 
weather conditions. It is no disrespect to the valiant dead 
to say that they gave their lives in good work well done rather 
than in a forlorn hope that gloriously failed. 

There has been not a little acid criticism of the Statt 
work of the Navy during the war. The Naval General Stati 
at Whitehall has been accused of lack of imagination and of 
initiative. It has been repeatedly claimed that some such 
action should be taken against the U-boat bases on the 
‘landers coast ever since they fell into German hands not, 
be it remembered, by any default of the Navy, but because 
the Army was unable to stem the onrushing tide of German 
troops. The view of sane naval students all along has been 
that the recapture of Zeebrugge and Ostend was not primarilv 
a matter for the Navy, that it was a conjoint operation, and 
that its initiation must depend on the military situation on 
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land. The occurrence of this attack at this time confirms 
them in that belief. It is undesirable to pursue the point 
too far lest one be indiscreet, but no one who has studied the 
art of warfare can fail to be impressed by the position as it 
is to-day. 

It is interesting to note how many of the men concerned 
in the organisation of this amphibious operation were also 
employed on the conjoint operations at the Dardanelles. 
At Whitehall we have Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, Rear- 
Admiral S$. R. Fremantle, and Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope 
on the Operations Group of the Board. At Dover ‘there 
are Vice-Admiral Keyes and other officers whose names are 
not in any public work of reference and are best unmentioned, 
therefore. All of them have had experience of landing 
operations, of covering operations by sea and of re-embarka- 
tion. It is, moreover, no secret now that many vessels 
were used in the Eastern Mediterranean as block ships, 
though they were sunk to form breakwaters for our im- 
provised bases in the islands and not in enemy harbours. 
Much was learned there, however, of the art of so packing 
the cement in the block ship that it should form a solid wall 
of concrete when the water soaked through, irremovable by 
any but the most complex machinery, and offering a perfect 
resistance even to the action of heavy seas. Anyone who 
has visited some of the little harbours in England that are 
exposed to south westerly gales knows that the waves make 
light of heavy concrete walls, tearing huge lumps of them 
away and even carrying them dozens of yards inland. Modern 
engineering science, too, has made the removal of ordinary 
obstructions from a water fairway a comparatively easy task. 
Against the wits of the men who devised these implements 
we had to pit ours in the preparation of the block ships in 
order that they should not be easily removed. i 

The plan of attack at Zeebrugge, therefore, is not an 
inspiration but the painstaking application of experience., 
Anyone could say: ‘* Why not attack Zeebrugge ?”” Only 
a few could answer the question: ‘* How—with success ? ”’ 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the chances of failure were 
ninety-five in a hundred. I[t must be remembered that there 
was not only the price in'lives to be paid that had to be con- 
sidered, but also the loss of ships. Old craft like the Jphigenia 
and her sisters may be of no use as fighting ships, but every- 
thing that will move at sea is of some use to-day, and volun- 
tarily to deplete our force by five ships to no purpose would 
have been a criminal waste. As it is, two of the ships were 
thrown away, but we can regard that loss with equanimity 
since we have the success of the others as a credit balance. 

There is one feature of the affair which is curious. No- 
where do we find any mention of an attempt by the German 
men-of-war in the two harbours to put to sea and challenge 
the attacking force. There was certainly an interval of 
twenty-five minutes between the first warning, the appearance 
of the Vindiclive off the Mole, and the entry of the block 
ships into the inner roadstead. A properly maintained 
guard would have got its patrols to sea in that time. At 
Ostend there was even more warning, for the Sivzus and 
Brilliant were picked up by the German gunners when two 
miles from the ends of the piers and they did not reach the 
channel to block it, so that both destroyers and submarines 
within had ample opportunity to sally forth and give battle. 
They did not. The supporting flotillas with Admiral Keyes 
in the Warw:ck did not fire a shot. Nothing came their way. 
Not even a submarine seems to have seized the opportunity. 
There is material here for reflection. We may dismiss as 
improbable any suggestion that the Germans were afraid 
to offer fight. For some reason or other they had nothing 
available with which to offer fight afloat. They relied for 
defence upon fixed batteries on shore. This is one of the most 
significant facts that emerges from the many accounts of the 
night's doings. It throws a fresh light on German mentality. 
It is a fact whose strategical importance cannot be over- 
looked... We may also ask ourselves what would have been 
the attitude of the British public if such a thing had happened 
in a similar attack on Dover! 





RECLAMATION 


By Dr. E. 


RECENTLY had the opportunity of going over the 

ground now being reclaimed by the Duchy of Cornwall 

under the supervision of Mr. Vendelmans. It is un- 

deniably an interesting experiment, and agriculturists 

everywhere will wish it all success. If it succeeds, it 
will be a great vindication of the Belgian methods of reclaiming 
peat lands. 

The area under treatment lies to the east of Princetown, 
and extends nearly to the well known farm Moorlands. It 
stands high, up to 1,250ft. above sea-level, and has a rainfall 
of about Soins. Being in the west of England it is warmer 
than might be expected in the circumstances, though, as 
everyone who has made an early spring visit to Dartmoor 
knows, it can be quite cold enough to be uncomfortable. 
The surface soil is peat, but it is not verv deep— not more 
than about r2ins., and sometimes only 5ins. 

The peat consists of two well marked lavers. The 
upper (usually about 4ins., but thicker where the water 
has stagnated) is formed of recently decayed vegetation. 
It is hard to piough. The lower laver consists of black 
decomposed material. Like all organic matter, it holds 
water tenaciously, but, once a way can be made to the soil 
beiow, drainage should be facilitated. As might be expected, 
the peat is distinctly acid and requires neutralisation with 
lime before there can be anv hope of successful crop growth. 
It begins to shrink as soon as it is cultivated, and is already 


an inch lower on the trial Selds than en the surrounding land. 
Below the peat is a dark brown or checolate-coloured layer 
of earth several inches in thickness and very gritty. This 
was probably at one time the original surface soil until it 
became covered up by the deposit of peat. It is gritty and 
stony, but it has net usually formed a continuous hard layer 
of rock or “ pan.” It must, however, be broken so as to 
allow full liberty to plant roots. Underneath lies a consider- 
able depth of reddish brown or yellowish earth with occasional 
patches of white clay. This is so gritty and contains so 
many pebbles that it is not likely to prove hopelessly retentive 
of water in spite of a considerable amount of clay. Further, 
it is deep in many places. The reclaimer is therefore not 
troubied with a layer of solid rock, such as confronts him 
elsewhere, holding up water, and into which his implements 
cannot penetrate. The lowest layer of material is the granite, 


ON DARTMOOR 


J. RUSSELL. 


from which the whole formation arises. Much of the granite 
is light coloured. This disintegrates very readily on exposure 
to weather, as is well seen in the little quarry near Two 
Bridges at the junction of the Tavistock and Princetown 
roads. There is also a black rock material which, however, 
is much more resistant. The whole area would be classed 
as heath and not true moor. 

The typical Belgian and Dutch method of reclamation 
on peat land consists in drainage, the addition of sand, and 
deep ploughing. At Dartmoor it is proposed to do all this 
in one or two operations. Since the peat is not very thick, 
it is ploughed deeply, thereby breaking into the black earth 
below and bringing some of it to the surface, which will be 
equivalent to the addition of sand. Then the necessary 
lime and fertilisers are applied. The land is then ready for 
cropping. A carefully designed rotation has been drawn up, 
the suitability of which has been tested by previous trials. 

It is not intended to do more than provide surface 
drainage. It is hoped that water will have no difficulty in 
getting away once the black layer is broken. 

Coming now to the practical details: in any scheme of 
this sort very much depends on the type of plough used. 
Mr. Vendelmans is not. satisfied with any of the English 
ploughs. He finds them either too heavy or too fragile. 
rle prefers the American Wiard plough, which, though simply 
constructed, is sufficiently strong; its beam is short, and 
is bent up high so as to allow of ample clearance. Verv 
good work can be done with it. The Syracuse plough also 
answers satisfactorily. Either plough will easily cut a furrow 
Tyins. wide: in places 21ins. even has been attained. 

Not infrequently great stones, and even rocks, come in 
the way of the plough. If they are not too heavy, they are 
lifted out of the way, and for this purpose a man walks behind 
each pair of ploughs. If they project beyond the surface 
they are blown up with dynamite, or if they are too large 
for this treatment they are simply left alone. Apart from 
one demonstration plot, no attempt is made to remove 
rocks by hand. 

The first ploughing was very troublesome owing to the 
uneven nature of the surface. In some places the entire 
plough fell into a hole 3ft. deep. Naturally, it was impossible 


to do very good work in these circumstances, and a good 
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ploughman, accustomed to turn a neat, straight furrow, 
would stand aghast at the roughness of some of the first 
attempts. After this ploughing the land is left bare fora year ; 
it is then harrowed, limed and ploughed over again. This 
time much better-looking work can be done, and the land 
now begins to take on a normal appearance. 

The land is being cut up into fields of about 10 acres, 
between each pair of which a ditch is ploughed out. Between 
successive pairs a plantation 25yds. wide is being made in 
view of the damage that might be done by high winds. 

Farmyard manure is to be applied after lime has been 
added. At first sight this addition of organic matter to a 
peat soil looks rather like carrying coals to Newcastle, but 
it is founded on good Dutch and Belgian practice. In 
Holland it is not unusual to make up a heap of farmyard 
manure, soil, waste vegetable matter, etc., leave it for some 
time to ‘' ripen,” and then spread it on the soil at the rate 
of about 2 tons per acre. This idea is to introduce the neces- 
sary soil bacteria into the peat which normally contains quite 
a different micro-organic flora. After this has been done, a plant 
of clover is said to be obtained with much more certainty 
than before. It is not clear that other crops benefit directly, 
but, of course, any improvement in the clover reacts on the 
crops coming afterwards. 

The common custom in this district hitherto has been 
to set fire periodically to the heather, after which grass begins 
to grow. Ponies and sheep can then be run on to it. In 
Belgium, however, the practice is different. The heather 
is not burnt, but lime is put on at the rate of three-quarters 
of a ton per acre, and the whole is then ploughed in. The 
heather quickly disappears. 

The rotation proposed for Dartmoor has five courses : 
buckwheat, winter oats, clover, oats for hay or sweet silage, 
roots. All these have been grown successfully in the trial 
fields laid down in 1916. The buckwheat will be sown in 
May and cut in August in time to drill the winter oats in 
September ; clover will then be sown in April. The oats 
for hay or silage will be cut while still green and harvested 
by the ordinary Belgian method, or made into stack silage 
on lines worked out by Baron Peers of Bruges. 

Among the grasses it is proposed to grow alopecurus 
pratensis, sweet vernal, and medicago lupulina for carly 
pasture, and Avena elatior, alopecurus, phleum and alsika 
clover as summer pasture. Festuca duriuscula and phleum 
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will be grown for hay, but not Avenor elatior because it is 
considered to absorb moisture after drying. 

The field trials laid down in 1916 brought out several 
important points. The absolute need of lime was demonstrated, 
the crops having completely failed on most plots where it 
was withheld. Even one ton of lime per acre was insutlicient 
for oats, though it proved enough for. potatoes and turnips. 
Cabbage and kohl-rabi failed except when potash was supplied ; 
clover also showed marked need of this fertiliser. Phosphates 
had striking effects on turnips where lime was present, but 
not otherwise ; they also acted well on oats. With these 
results established it is not difficult to draw up a scheme of 
manuring suited to the rotation. 

This is not the first assault made on the wastes of Dart- 
moor. Somewhere about 1780 Mr. Gullet began reclamation 
on the farm which is now Prince Hall, and Mr. Bray began 
at Bairdown Farm. Gullet was succeeded by Mr. Justice 
Buller, who, we are informed by Robert Fraser in his Survey 
of 1794, “ finding that his health was greatly improved by 
the purity of the air,’ settled on the moor at Prince Hall, 
and started farming. He was followed in 1846 by another 
distinguished reclaimer, G. W. Fowler, who carried on the 
improvements. Another great improver of Dartmoor was 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt of Princetown, who at the end of the 
eighteenth century began an important reclamation scheme. 
For many vears there has been the Prison Farm, showing 
what could be done by labour and capital. In 1854 Henry 
Tanner, estate agent of Exeter, published the essay which 
gained the prize offered by the Western Literary and Scientific 
Union for “the best Essay on the Cultivation of Dartmoor 
as a source of employment for the unemployed population 
of the district.” He shows that oats, vetches, clover, grasses, 
rape, turnips, swedes, can all be grown successfully ; but 
not wheat, beans or peas. He was very hopeful about. re- 
claiming the moor. 

When the Roval Agricultural Society visited Plymouth 
in 1890 an account of the Prison Farm was given in their 
Journal, and it was shown that land which previously had 
been mostly rush-covered was then carrying a bullock per 
acre in summer; while distinctly good results were obtained 
on arable land. 

All this is encouraging. Mr. Vendelmans has. this 
accumulated experience to draw upon, and he is himselt 
an enthusiastic reclaimer, born of a race of reclaimers. 





THE GREY PHALAROPE AT HOME 


By Maup D. HaAvILanp. 


If some living thing you would learn about, 
You begin by driving its spirit out. 
There lie the parts of it one by one, 
But the binding spirit, alas, is gone. 
HIS taunt of Mephistopheles to the student has no 
more real application to the grey phalarope than to 
any other creature that has been made the subject 
of human study. Nevertheless, for a fancy of my own 
I have given it place at the head of this chapter, for 
nothing in the habits of birds and their evolution has interested 
me more keenly than the reversal of the secondary sexual 
instincts in the phalaropes. In the sandpipers and the stilts, its 
allies, we find more or less that division of domestic labours 
which I am inclined to think must have been the most primitive 
condition of bird social life. In certain groups, the ducks, 
geese, and some gallinaceous birds, for instance, as among 
mammals, the females have specialised in parenthood; but 
others have progressed along the alternative line, and in the 
rheas and emus, with certain other species (Turnix, Rhynchza), 
and notably in the phalarope genus, the domestic duties are 
taken over almost altogether by the male. What curious torsion 
has been put upon the nature of the sexes, and what need can 
have called forth so strange a remedy ? We know so little of 
the operation of this avian couvade, either in the past, in the his- 
tory of the race, or now in the life of the individual, that I have 
never shot a phalarope for the cabinet without a feeling of 
humiliation that Goethe’s satire is deserved, and as if I had 
wilfully closed the door upon one of the most wonderful of 
natural secrets. For the secret of any bird is the bird itself 
and what it wills and does, and not in what we write about it ; 
and the key to it must be found not in the study, but under the 
sky. But the grey phalarope is not an easy subject for study. 
Its breeding haunts are in the far north of Greenland and Asia, 


and on those islands of the Arctic Ocean that are icebound for 
nine months of the year. Recently it has been found to breed in 
Iceland, although not in large numbers, and also in the govern- 
ments of Uralsk and Turgai in Siberia; but for the most part, 
those who wish to see the grey phalarope in the summer must 
travel north of the seventy-third parallel. 
seasons it comes less under observation than do most waders. 


Also during other 


It appears off our coasts in its vast spring and autumn migrations, 
but fitfully, and seldom in numbers. In Western Europe, 
during the winter, it is pelagic and wanders out of sight of land 
along the Atlantic seaboard as far south as the Azores. 

For my own part, I have never seen this bird in its in- 
determinate winter white and dove colour, for my only acquaint- 
ance with it has been in its breeding haunts on the Lower Yenisei 
River, whither I travelled in 1914, as one of the party of Miss 
Gaplicka of Oxford. There, twenty miles to the north of the 
village of Golchika, where the two lonely promontories of Och 
Marius and the Sopochuaya Karga stretch across the mouth 
of the great river like the claws of a gigantic crab, I first saw 
the grey phalarope at midnight on June 30th. 
shining on the snows that still covered the tundra, and under 
the lee of the shore the shallows were packed with hissing, 
grinding cakes of ice, white or golden according as to whether 
the rime or the sunshine touched their blue edges first. Just 
then, half a dozen grey phalaropes came whirling over the river, 
five birds in ardent pursuit of a sixth, which doubled away 
from them. The flash of their red breasts over the sunny ice 
made the eye blink at the riot of colour of the wonderful northern 
day in night; and by the time that I had done blinking the 
birds had hurried past me and disappeared over the tundra. 

This is, of course, a wholly frivolous and even futile record ; 
but I have given it place partly because it has stuck in my 
memory as a mental snapshot of curious distinctness and 
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partly because that was the 
only time that I ever saw the 
grey phalarope in a_ hurry. 
The red-necked phalaropes, that 
breed in the same marshes at 
this season, are filled with the 
ardour of courtship and frac- 
tious intolerance of their rivals ; 
but the grey phalaropes convey 
the fierce intoxication of spring 
more soberly, and at the be- 
ginning of July, when the snow- 
drifts are melting and_ the 
are running into the 
river with the thaw, both sexes 
teed together in little parties of 


marshes 


two or three pairs. They push 
through the slush together in 
friendly-wise, and I never saw 
any bickering and squabbling 
them. Indeed, their 
demure demeanour is in quaint 
with 

summer 


among 
contrast their plumage, 


which in flares out 


trom its winter tints of grey 
and white (the colour of cold 
water and the froth of ruffled 
into flame-red streaked with buff and steel-blue. The 
hen bird especially is so vivid that as she trips over a snow- 
drift you think ‘that somehow a little macaw or roller from 
the Tropics has strayed out of its way into the Arctic Circle. 
But this colour scheme is nicely designed to suit the needs of 
the bird, for the grass on the Yenisei marshes is harsh and wiry, 
bleached or blackened violently by alternate frost and thaw. 
arly in the summer it is of such a length that a phalarope, which 
is as nimble and as furtive as a landrail, can creep through it 
easily with the blades curving over his back. 


THE 


waves) 


Then you see the 
meaning of those sword-shaped secondaries, and those bold 
streaks upon the mantle. They are Nature’s fair copy of herbage, 
and a highly successful one, though I doubt whether any human 
artist would have the daring to obtain his effect by splashing 
ochre and blue and chestnut on to the pattern. But the result 
is wholly successful, as anyone can tell who has looked for a 
phalarope’s nest. The bird rises from his eggs (I pray you note 
it is constant in phalarope family life) and slips 
His 
little legs are bent until his breast is pressed to the ground, 
and not a bit of that ruby red catches the eye. 


the pronoun ; 


away under the wet herbage with a peculiar silent grace. 


If you pass on he 
makes no sign, and I only guess that he gulps with fear as your 
great tread goes smashing across the marsh so close to his treasures. 
But if, by hazard or patient search, your eye picks out the greenish 
amber spotted eggs under the greenish amber spotted grasses, 
which, if he has not arranged them on purpose to hide his nest, 
certainly look wonderfully like it, he becomes plaintive and 


anxious at once. He flits round you with a curiously heavy 


flight like a big red moth 
and expostulates anxiously in 
Phalaropese: ‘ Qhit, Qhit.”’ 
If you sit down quietly he will 
soon get over his alarm and 
cuddle down upon the eggs 


again. This much I saw several 
times, but at that point the 
little play always stopped be- 
cause the bird became invisible 
as soon as he reached the nest, 
and when I moved nearer he 
jumped up and ran away again. 
How often does the bird-watcher 
long for the goblin cap of dark- 
ness that 


made its wearer in- 


visible! Thus protected, in a 

day he would see such happy 

and suggestive sights among 

birds that he could not write of 

them as they should be written 
not in a hundred days ! 

In this case I came for help 
to my little green hiding tent. 
But I dared not pitch it by this 
particular nest, for not s5oyds. 
away was a tiny hut owned 
by a Russian fisher family, and 
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GREY PHALAROPE ON HIS NEST. 


knowing their thievishness, I could not leave anything within 
their reach. However, on the following day I found another 
nest about half a verst away, and, luckily, in a fairly dry position. 
On the Yenisei the Grey phalarope breeds in sites where the 
bird must literally be sitting in the water. Hence such nests 
as I found were all substantially made of dead grass, but Mr. 
Heatly Noble, who found the Grey phalarope in Iceland in 1912, 
tells me that the colony he saw was breeding in a dry situation, 
and that the nesting hollow was as slightly lined as that of a 
Ringed plover. I set up the tent, or rather, to speak truthfully, 
having regard to the wind that came romping down from the 
Tamiyr, I crept underneath its gusty folds and reed upon the 
reputed simplicity and confidence of the phalaropes. I did not 
rely in vain. Within twenty minutes | saw the bird approaching 
from the right of the tent, and studying me seriously. He cannot 
have been acquainted with the human form, or he would surely 
have recognised that a good deal of me was bulging from the 
fluttering tent. He came up to his nest and then paused with 
genuine annoyance.- You could almost hear him say “‘ tut-tut ” 
distressfully. His cunning grass curtains had been turned back 
and the eggs lay baldly exposed to the sky. What if they should 
have taken cold ? He covered his violated nursery solicitously, 
and nestled his red breast out of sight. 

I do not wonder that almost every religion has madea creed 
or, at least, a cult of some manifestation of maternal love. ‘‘ This 
love,’ wrote Bergson, ‘‘ in which some have seen the great 
mystery of life may possibly deliver us life’s secret. It shows 
us each generation leaning over the generation that shall follow. 





HE REARRANGES THE EGGS. 
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It allows us a glimpse of the fact that the living being is above all 
a thoroughfare, and that the essence of life is in the movement 
by which life is transmitted.” Bergson’s lofty thought may 
have been inspired by the Sistine Madonna, but a sight as homely 
as the love of a bird for its nest may evoke some sparks of that 
sudden illumination of which he speaks, as if for a moment 
the essence of all Being passed embodied beyond men. And 
how doubly mysterious and touching is it when it is not the 
breast of the mother that lends its warmth to the unresponsive 
egg, but that of the father! We can understand that the breast 
that fostered it during 
its pre-natal days 
should have the same 
craving after it has 
seen the light; but 
how the maternal in- 
stincts of the hen bird 
can fade just when 
they seem ripening to 
fruition, and, still more, 
how the sexual in- 
stincts of the male can 
have been adapted and 
modified to suit the 
functions of} the female 
—for this is {probably 
what has occurred—no 
one can explain. It only 
proves that the mater- 
nal desires are deeper, 
more complex and less 
dependent on _physi- 
ology than we believed. 

How far have I 
wandered from my 
phalarope incubating 
his eggs in a marsh in 
Arctic Asia! And yet 
I will ask no pardon, 
believing with Maeter- 
linck that the least 
secret of the non- 
human object is per- 
haps linked more 
closely with the great 
enigma of our own 
origin and end than 
the secret of human 
passions that, we study 
so eagerly and so pro- 
foundly. ee 

The bird brooded 
peacefully all day. Once 
or twice I left the tent 
for a minute to rear- 
range the grass around 
the nest or adjust the 
camera, whereupon 
he ran away for a few 
yards and waited until 
I had hidden myself 
again, and then he 
returned at once. 
Towards evening | 
wanted to return 
home, and being un- 
willing to spoil the 
bird’s trustfulness by 
stepping forthsuddenly 
and overwhelming him 
with the unexpected THE 
sight of a human 
monster, I tried to make him leave his eggs of his own accord by 
flipping little tufts of grass at him. The second time he rose doubt- 
fully and strolled away, but I threw a third piece with such good 
aim that it fell plumb on to the nest. When I crawled out 
the plucky little fellow had returned and, disregarding the 
upheaval of the tent, was anxiously cleaning his beloved eggs. 

What becomes of the grey phalaropes after the breeding 
season is one of the mysteries of the North. The young, when 
hatched, fledge with extraordinary quickness, and on the Yenisei 
they are on the wing by the end of July.. It is then high summer, 
and the rest of the birds—plovers, stints and the rest—will not 
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turn southwards for another month. But the phalaropes go 
suddenly ; whither I do not know, nor does anybody else, 
I doubt, for only the wild reindeer and the white bear walk along 
the lonely marshes that fringe the Arctic seaboard, and thither, 
from purely negative evidence, and that of the scantiest, | believe 
that the phalaropes fly in August. There they rest themselves 
after the toil of the breeding season, and as the fervour of the 
sexual and parental passion cools, the vividness of their plumage 
fades also till the ruby red gives place to pensive grey. At the 
beginning of September the snow chases them southwards for 


FEMALE GREY PHALAROPE. 


hundreds of miles by uncharted ways into the utmost parts 
of Asia. There they pass the time waiting for the ice to break 
up that they may rush northwards again. For they fulfil them- 
selves only during those two short months in the Arctic; and 
if they live during the rest of the year, it is because it is only 
by living that they can return in the following summer to taste 
that fierce and glorious bliss of procreation, which is the purpose 
of their lives. That is the essence of life—a leaning of one 
generation over the generation that is to follow; and the 
being that throbs in the present is nothing more than a stepping 
stone set between the past and the future of the race. 
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“ALLINGTON CASTLE_IILP 
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SIR MARTIN CONWAY. : ) 





HE first time T saw Allington Castle, except with the blind road seemed to be ending in a mess of new oast- d 


the eyes of a boy seven years old, was on a houses, negiected farm-buildings, fields of nettles, and a 
summer's day in 1905. We had seen an advertise-  tar-paving factory with its hideous accessories. But suddenly 
ment -of a castle for sale, and we stopped on our on turning a corner the thing itself emerged before us—a 
motoring way to look at it, being frankly incredulous of | dream of beauty. It was enveloped in ivy and gardened 
the description, and the more so the nearer we came, for with roses. The surroundings were abominable, but once 
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courtyard all was loveliness and peace. 


Fhe place was for sale, and we were not ten minutes in de- 
ciding to be the purchasers, nor much more than ten days 


in so becomine. 
should we do with our new treasure ? 
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But then the problems opened up. 


What 
externally there was 
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BUTTERY AND PANTRY). “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
no doubt. We had to clear away the tar-paving people 
and to overthrow the new oast-houses. We had to tuin a 
right-of-way and to restore the neglected ground to cleanli- 
ness and fertility. We had to dig out the filled-in portions 
of the moat and to repair the crumbling exterior wall of 
= 
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the privy garden. We had 
to do away with the encum- 
brance of unsuitable growth 
within that and replace it by 
smooth turf. We had also 
to acquire sufhcient ground 
all about so that the peninsula 
formed by .a bend of the 
river with the Castle in the 
midst of it should be free 
from intrusion of ugliness. 
About these matters there 
could be no difference of 
opinion, but what to do with 
the Castle itself was the real 
problem. 

Mr. Dudley Falcke had 
contented himself with living 
in the small: part. still habit- 
able, little more than a cottage 
in volume, and using the 
walls as background to his 
roses. He really loved the 
ivy and rather favoured than 
hindered its growth; but the 
ivy was rapidly destroving 
the, building. I condemned 
it without. hesitation. — It 
was an almost continuous 
mass, with trunks as_ thick 
as a strong man's thigh. 
They had gouged out great 
caves at the foot of the 
walls and were grasping and tearing down their crests. 
Only a few years before, the massive walls of fLeyhourne 
Castle, seven miles away, thus undermined, had fallen 
to the ground; it was evident that those of Allington 
would within a measurable time incur the same fate. » The 
ivy had to go—-every scrap of it—a work which occupied 
several men for several months. 

When this peeling had been accomplished it became 
possible to begin the investigation of: the architectural 
history of the ruin— a most complicated problem not vet 
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fully elucidated. [ thereupon sect to werk, making a caretul 
plan of the whole and excavating all about for the foundations 
of such walls as had. been destroyed, mainly those which 
suffered in the Elizabethan fire. Fortunately, they were 
iound in good preservation to a greater height than had been 
expected, the level of the ground having risen considerably. 
As the result of a vears patient study searcely a doubt 
remained even about a single window or other feature. 
What had survived was remarkably complete. The number, 
form, and position of almost every battlement and 
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arrow - shoot 
were dis- 
covered, the 
level of every 
floor and 
roof — about 
hardly a 
detail was 
there any 
obscurity re- 
maining. The 
more familiar 
we became 
with the 
building the 
more certain 
we grew that 
it should be 
made our 
home. We 
decided to 
begin the 
work of re- 
pair about 
twelve 
months after 
undertaking 
the responsi- 

bility of F 
ownership. iad 

The prin- 


ciples we laid Copyright THE LONG 
down for 
our governance were these: to preserve and manifest 


every ancient feature; to follow the precedent set by 
previous owners during the last six centuries, viz., te 
retain perfect freedom to make new doors, windows, 
staircases, and the like features wherever they were 
needed, but in so doing to manifest their modern date ; 
to endeavour that new and old should so harmonise as 
to attain a beautiful result ; and finally to make the place 
into a thoroughly warm, dry, light, and comfortably fitted 
licme. Starting from the still habitable portion, we could 
work round the outer courtyard in either direction. In the 
one case we must begin with the Great Hall, in the other 
with the Long Gallery. As experience has shown us, we began 
the wrong way; the part of the house which the owners will 
ultimately make their main living-rooms is still open to the 
sky. But we hesitated to begin with the great hall and felt that 
it would be safer to leave that till we had acquired experience 
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with easier 
work. More- 
over, the old 
Long Gallery 
was utterly 
destroy v 
only the 
offices below 
it, and a 
fragment of 
its battle- 
ment sur- 
vived. We 
were there- 
fore free to 
make of it 
what we 


pleased, and 
we called in 
my old 
friend Mr. 
W. D. Caroé 
to design the 
first stage of 
the work and 
to get us on 


the way. 
Qnce_ the 
gallery was 


completed 
and a ruined 
open-air 
staircase 
beyond it repaired, roofed in, and made a serviceable 
indoors route from floor to floor, we obtained a practicable 
access to the west wing, whereof the walls were entire, 
and even some of the battlements. We dealt, perhaps, 
too freely with the almost blind exterior wall. Windows had 
to be cut through it, and we, coming from long years in 
London, asked: for. them to contain what now seems to us 
a superfluous number of lights. Were the work to do again 
we should make these windows smaller. The two end rooms 
on the ground floor had necessarily to be places of entry and 
passage. The others between them were selected for my 
library, till the actual experience of use proved their un- 
suitability. They remain reception rooms, pleasant in 
summer, when their doors into the courtyard and down to the 
moat lawn on the west side can be left open. The upstairs 
series of rooms proved a great success, a set of five large 
bedrooms, but some ingenuity was needed to make them 
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independently accessible. By great good fortune the ancient 
builders had provided a great number of garderobes so 
disposed that at least one was available as a separate 
bathroom for each bedroom, and was so fitted. Dryness 
was attained on the ground floor by covering a bed of 
concrete with asphalt and carrying it a couple of feet up 
the walls. 

The problem of heating was more puzzling, but it 
was solved by cutting a tunnel beneath the whole house 
and carrying it right out to the exterior, near the base 
of Solomon’s Tower. Here a small furnace-house was 
new built against the outside wall, and the tall garderobe 
shaft of the tower served perfectly to contain and hide the 
chimney. The same tunnel likewise carries the trunk wires of 
the electric light from the accumulator-house, which adjoins 
the furnace. .\ large coal-cellar and other needful offices were 
built in the same neighbourhood, and all are hidden behind 
the repaired high stone wall of the old tilting ground. 
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Thus the undertaking was begun and carried on. Work 
had been put in hand for the great hall anda part ot its 
exterior wall repaired, when the war came and unnecessary 
work had to be stopped. All that has since been done is to 
move soil from places where it did not belong—moat fillings 
and so forth—.and employ it to increase the area of land 
that could be cultivated. Thus a piece of swamp near the 
river has been reclaimed and most of a hideous tramline 
cutting refilled and made available for the production of 
food. A certain amount of tree-planting has also been done, 
and some work on useful cottages, which are badly needed in 
our neighbourhood. Whether, when the war is over, we 
shall be able to complete what remains to be accomplished 
about the Castle itself, who can say? What has been 
done will preserve for future ages the main part of a 
most interesting medieval building, most of which, had it 
been left as we found it, would have disappeared within 
less than a century. MARTIN CONWAY 





STING AND VICTORY 


HE recent article by “P.” on the question of immor- 
tality, and the Rev. Edward Shillito’s subsequent 
letter, set one reader searching for such evidence on 
the matter as a note-book of quotations, kept through- 
out several years of desultory reading, might afford. 
A haphazard and limited test, of course; but since a limit of 
some sort must be set to so vast a subject, the thought occurred 
that possibly this might serve as well as another. At any rate, 
it served for one’s self to the extent that, out of the jumble of 
material collected in the note-book with no eye to this particular 
question, one emerged with two fairly definite impressions : 
the first that, either by direct statement or by implication, hope 
and certainty predominated in the minds of the writers over 
doubt and despair ; the second, that a great many of them seem 
to have learnt this certainty of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, with its consequent hope of immortality, from their 
art itself. 
As the American writer, Edward Martin, puts it (with a 
sort of prosaic caution that is perhaps wholesome) : 


I think that most writers, when they have got some particularly good idea 
into some pacticularly lucid and effective form of words, often feel that the 
job is only partly of their doing, and that a good deal of'it, and probably 
the very best of it, came to them by processes more or less independent of 
their volition. 

In ‘“‘ Immortality,” the book of essays recently under 
review, A. Clutton Brock expresses the same thought more 
positively : 


’ 


In all art, the more completely it is art, there is the sense of heaven, whether 
it be a triumphant prophecy of it or an aching desire for it. 


In his novel, ‘‘ Fortitude,’” Hugh Walpole compresses the belief 
into a dozen words : 


The whole duty of Art is listening for the voice of God. 


And long ago Henry Vaughan, with that voice at his very ear, 
captured it in the two lovely lines that cleave the centuries as 
with wings : 

I. . . felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


Yet it is not to be supposed that artists, with their inborn ten- 
dency to “‘ prove all things,’ can arrive easily at this “ sure 
and certain hope ” ; so that when they do attain it, there is more 
than ordinary comfort for others in the fact. One feels that 
theirs is not the security of a ship that has never left harbour, 
but rather of one that comes to “ porte after stormie seas.”’ 
They are of those who have proved the truth of Bacon’s words : 


If a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts ; but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 


The certainties are expressed in widely different ways, and 
seldom submit to the limits of any orthodox creed; yet does 
anyone doubt, for instance, the staunch faith of Stevenson 
because he can write of himself as 

One who feels very similarly to all sects of religion, and who has never been 
able, even for a moment, to weigh seriously the merit of this or that cred ? 


And Coleridge bends his soul in an ecstasy of worship, although 
his “‘ intimations of immortality ’’ come to him not from a church 
but from nature when he writes : 

So will I build my altar in the fields, 

And the blue sky my fretted dome shall be, 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild flower yields 

Shall be the incense I will yield to Thee. 


The feeling that would seem to be instinctive to the imaginative 
temperament, and that is finding more and more vent in modern 
times, is that summed up by Jane Helen Findlater : 


Religion is one spirit with many manifestations, but every manifestation tends 


really to this one end, the building up of a structure of man’s devising upon 
the simple, structureless truths of God. 


It is against the structures, not the truths, that artists have 
often been in revolt, and Emerson is perhaps the most persistent 
exponent of.a new, structureless religion that shall not hamper 
the soul in its flight towards God. Again and again he proclaims 
his belief in it: 

God builds his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches and religions ; 
and 


We are coming on the secret of a magic which sweeps out of men’s minds all 
vestige of theisms and beliefs which they and their fathers held and were 
framed upon ; 


and 


My faith is a certain brief experience which surprised me in the 
highway or in the market, in some place, at some time-—whether in the body 
or out of the body, God knoweth—and made me aware that I had played 
the fool with fools all this time, but that law existed for me and for all; that 
to me belonged trust, a child’s trust and obedience, and the worship of ideas, 
and I should never be fool more. 


But it cannot be denied that there are other minds which, 
rebelling against the formule of dogma and the bonds of sect- 
arianism, yet continue to struggle in darkness, and never emerge 
into this serene light of a wider faith. Thus, R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham has a characteristically insurgent sentence : 

It sometimes rises in my mind, what profits it although a man, in the attempt 
to gain his soul, should be successful and should lose the world, if the same 
soul when gained should prove to be so shrivelled and so hide-bound that it 
were better to have lost it gallantly and kept humanity intact ? 


Yet this, one feels, is a protest not against religion but against 
religiosity ; here, if there is not yet faith, there is, at any rate, 
the hand of a frank and generous nature fumbling on the dark 
side of the door for the key to a faith nobler than the average. 

In “ Death and the Crown” Maeterlinck has a passage 
representative of another torturing stage in the journey of any 
active mind from doubt to belief : 
Why does this God, more perfect than men, ask of us what a perfect man 
would not ask ? Why does He make a too willing, an almost blindly accepted 
faith the first, the most necessary, and, indeed, the only virtue ? 
Probably no man ever tried harder to achieve this forced and 
unnatural faith, to crush doubt and walk in the path of orthodoxy, 
than Samuel Johnson. So that when Boswell asks him 

Is not the fear of death natural to man ? 

there is something peculiarly poignant in his answer, with its 
unconscious revelation of how little he had succeeded : 
So much s0, sir, that the whole of life is but keeping away the thought of it. 


Musically and hauntingly William Watson voices the cry of 
doubt : 

Ah, but to know not while with friends I sit, 

And while the purple joy is passed about, 

Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 

Or homeless night without ; 

And whether passing forth my soul shall see 

New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing ! 

There is, O grave, thine hourly victory, 

And there, O death, thy sting. 
But such cries (within the limits of the very limited note-book is, 
of course, still understood) are the exceptions. By gradual 
stages one may make one’s way back to the light. 

There is Galsworthy’s austere, self-poised philosophy in 

“ The Freelands ”’ : 
Does one wish to make even an attempt to define God to oneself? Frankly, 
Idon’t! I’m content to feel that there is in one some kind of instinct toward 
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perfection that one will still feel, I hope, when the lights are going out ; 
sonic kind of honour forbidding one to let go and give up. © That's‘ all I’ve 
got ; I really don’t know that I want more. 


There is the ‘‘ wistful hope ” of Tennyson : 

All life is a school, a preparation, a purpose; nor Can we pass Current in a 
higher college if we do not undergo the tedium of education in this lower 
one.’ .° . Thro’ darkness and stotm, and weariness of mind and’ body 


is there built a passage for His created ones ‘to the gates of light ? 
And then there is the vigorous ‘‘ Credo’’ of Goethe : 
To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved from my idea of activity. 
li I work on incessantly until my death, nature is bound to give me another 


; 


form of existence when the present one can no longer sustain my spirit ; 
andl the beautiful passage in a letter of George Meredith to his 
son 
Let nothing flout vour sense of a Supreme Being, and be certain that vour 
understanding wavers whenever you chance to doubt that he leads to good. 
We grow to good as surely as the plant grows to the light). . . And do 
not lose the habit of praving to the unseen Divinity. Prayer for worldly 
ods*is worse than fruitless, but praver for strength of soul is that passion 
of the soul which catches the gift it seeks. 


Sir Henry Newbolt, in his “ Mors Janua,’’ expresses a thought 
on immortality in lines chiselled to beauty by the expulsion 
oft every superfluous word : 


Pilgrim, no shrine is here, no prison, no inn : 

Thy tear and thy belief alike are fond : 

Death is a gate, and holds no room within : 
Pass--to the road bevond. 


KXipling’s finest poem throbs with the passionate faith . of 
the artist who has known time and egain, at the white 


heat of inspiration, the Source of his art, and who is impelled 
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with wholehearted, awe to acknowledge that tremendous 
«Xperience : ' 

If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compell’d it, Master, Thine ; 

Where JI have failed to meet Thy thought 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 
In'‘‘ The Will to Believe’’ the modern tendency in faith is 
subtly suggested by William James : ; 
I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an invisible world may 
not in part depend on the personal response which any one of us may make 
to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, may draw vital streugth 
and increase of very being from our fidelity. For my own part, I do not 
know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean 
anything’ short of this. ; 
ven Voltaire, with his wittily cynical 
Si Dieu n’ existait pas, il faudrait linventer, 
acknowledges the almost universal experience : 
There is in every man a certain feeling that he has been what he is from all 
eternity, and by no means became such in time. 
The last page of the note-book is turned, and on it stand three 
sentences that are pleasant.to end upon, for they are drawn from 
William Penn’s little book, ‘‘ Some Frutts, of Solitude,’ and 
distil the peculiar Quaker essence. of tranquil faith : 
They that love beyond the World cannot be separated by it. 
Death cannot kill what never dies. 
Death is but crossing the World as Friends do the Seas; they live 
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in one another still. 





OUR O.T.C. RIFLE. COMPETITION 
RESULT 


HEN the history of the present war comes to be 

written, the story of the contribution to the new 

Armies made by the Officers’ Training Corps 

in schools and colleges up and down the country 

will be a fine tale of 
devoted work most zealously done, 
and done for the most part by school- 
masters who were already very much 
overworked. The younger — schoal- 
masters and the elder boys were 
among the first to go, but the.O.T.C. 
still) contrived to carry on the 
excellent preparatory work. We 
pointed out when reporting upon our 
Shooting Competition last year how 
excellently the working arrangements 
between the War. Office and the 
schools serve to ensure uniformity in 
corps training, and the results of the 
CouNTRY Lire Shooting Competitions 
this year show once’ more a com- 
mendably high standard of efficiency 
in musketry. The ‘test, both for the 
Pubhie Schools O.T.C. Trophy, open to 
schools furnishing contingents to the 
Junior Division of the: Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps having three or more 
platoons of infantry, and the Trophy open to schools having 
less than three platoons, is_ sufficiently varied to demand 
something more than proficiency in scoring even possibles on 
a bullseve. Teams of ten in both:classes fire for grouping 
in their own time; they are also required to shoot ten 


Best Target 





GIGGLESWICK. 





University College School. 


OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


rounds in 60sec. and 75sec. respectively of rapid fire. The 
seniors, in addition, fire on figure targets that are exposed 
for 38sec. for, the firing of each of five rounds. In both 


‘ competitions a team of six fires at a landscape target under 


a leader who describes by word of 
mouth only the positions which are, 
as it were, to be attacked by rifle 
fire. The leader has a miniature 
target (with the firing point in- 
dicated) in a sealed envelope. Ee 
breaks the seal and then describes as 
best he can the point or points to 
be fired at, and each of the team 
must fire his three shots. For the 
seniors the time allowed from opening 
the envelope to the firing of the last 
shot is three minutes; for the juniors, 
six minutes. Much thus depends upon 
the manner in which the leader de- 
scribes the ‘firing point. - At one school 
the plan adopted was to -give ‘nick- 
names to the prominent things in the 
landscape, or to describe rocks and the 
other’ rather shapeless features as 
Public Schools Trophy. . “COW,” “ rabbit,” “ Fido ’” “Tank,” 
etc., the target having been divided 
up in imagination into six sections. 
Another plan was for the leader to select a conspicuous object 
near.the firing point and to direct. the firers to the exact posi- 
tion by means of an imaginary clock-face. This was the plan 
adopted by the winners of the Public Schools Trophy. The 
captain commanding gives the following account of his method : 


192 points. 


COMPETITION. BEST TARGET—196 POINTS. 
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‘In describing the -paints, selected an the landscape 
target descriptive points, and the clock .and finger method 
were employed. The actual landscape target :shot .at is 
quite a difficult one, as it is ofa very, m@notgnous character, 
consisting ‘of sand and rocks and possessing no’ points of 
an outstanding character. Four descriptive points were 
chosen in such positions that with the help of the clock 
method the attention of the team could very quickly be 
directed to any point on the target, /.e., one in each third 
and one in-the centre. When the, mark chosen for the 
aiming point was known the. descriptive point in'that sector 
was called out, thus directing the attention of the team to it, 
then the clock hour was call¢d out and an imaginary .line 
drawn. By means of a line drawn from another descriptive 
point intersecting this the actual aiming point was arrived 
at. All the team aimed at this point, but each firer had his 
sights adjusted to produce distribution of fire above and below 
the actual point aimed at.” 

Owing to the Army examinations coming on during 
March, the time limit during which the competition could be 
fired was extended from one week to three. The Oiticers 
Commanding having been asked whether they would prefer 
the date to be extended or the competition to be held in the 
summer term, the general consensus of opinion Was against 
both, and in our opinion three weeks is too long. We 
propose, therefore, to limit the period next year to a fortnight, 
probably from March 15th to March 29th, inclusive. A new set 
of landscape targets will be in use, and will be ready by the 
end of January. This year the targets clearly show the 
ettect of worn rifles; indeed, some contingents which have 
hitherto competed told us that the condition of their rifles 
was such that they preferred not to enter this year. Especi- 
aly do we regret that for this reason thé King William 
College, Isle of Man, which last year won ‘the O.T.C. Trophy. 





Felsted: 
L.-Cpl. Hodgkinson. Pte, McDougall, 


Clifton : 


Gresham's School: 
Pte. Lloyd 
FIVE SHOTS IN 
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were unable to compete ; their rifles were: past repair, and 
new ones long promised 'were not’ received. The O.C.-was 
thus obliged to return. the targets “ with a very sad heart.’ 
The effect of worn ‘and .corroded rifles is, naturally, most 
noticeable in .the rapid. firmmg. Cartridges in such circum 
stances are difficult to extract, and the accurate ‘firing otf 
ten rounds in sixty seconds’in the Senior Competition and 
in seventy-five seconds in the Junior does not leave much 
margin for grappling with faulty extractors. The same 
remark applies to the snap-shooting. We were, of course, 
to some extent aware that rifles would not be in such good 
order this year, but giving the fullest consideration to the 
natter when framing conditions, it was thought that to 
extend the time of firing would have robbed the rapid and 
snap-shooting of their training value. We sympathise, however, 
with those Officers Commanding who have the mortification o| 
seeing their totals reduced through no fault of the firers. 
Keviewing the competition as a whole, and taking inte 
account all the circumstances, we see po cause for regret 1 the 
decision to carry on as in, pre-war days. The severe shortag 
of paper and consequent limitations of space do not allow us to 
reproduce many targets we should like to have shown -here. 
Our readers will, however, see how little falling off there has 
been in both individual and team shooting. — It only remains to 
express our warmest thanks to Officers Commanding for then 
co-operation and their keenness to make light of difficulties. 
The Country Lire Public Schools O.T.C. Trophy. goes 
this vear to University College School with the total of 660: 
Grouping, 95; rapid, 242; snap-shooting, 131: landscape, 
1g2. ° Radley is second with 570, Charterhouse third with 557. 
University College School is also first in grouping, rapid and 
landscape, the best snap-shooting targets being Clitton, 140 
In the Country Lire O.T.C. Trophy, .Giggleswick, 
which has steadily been making its way up the list during 
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Exeter 3 Dulwich : Vanchester G. Scho: Hymer’s Sch. : 
L.-Cpl. Watts. No name Pte. Barber. L.-Cpl. Linsley. 
ONE INCH. GROUPS. 





Hymer’s School : 
L.-Cpl. Trustam (30 potits) 


King’s Sch., Rochester: 
Pte. Bennett (30 points). 


Exeter: 
Pte. Jones (30 pornts). 


Gresham's School : Kuig’s School, Rochester: 
Pte. Lloyd (30 points). Sgt. Sandford (30 points) 


RAPID FIRING ‘TARGETS: HIGHEST POSSIBLE SCORE 380 FOINTS. 





St. Paul’s: 
te. Armstrong. 


Tonbridge: 
Pte. Mellersh. 


Malvern: 
Cpl. Brooke. 
SNAP-SHOOTING: SEVEN 


Lancing : 
L-Cpl. Watson. 





King Edward's, Bham: Aldenham : 
te. H. L. F. Harrison. Pte. Strouts 


Clifton. 
Pte. Buxton. 


OF THE BEST TARGETS. 
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the last year or two, is this year the winner with a total of 
507: Grouping, 60; rapid, 251; landscape, 196. Solihull 
is second with 475, and All Hallows, Honiton, with 459, 
Exeter coming very close with 452 and also doing the best 
rapid targets (259). Manchester Grammar School won the 
grouping with a total of 90, and Giggleswick the landscape. 
They scored 196, and we reproduce their target. 


“Country Life” Public Schools O.T.C. Trophy, 1918. 

University College School (winners) ; Radley College, Berks (second) ; 
Charterhouse School (third); Clifton College, Bristol; Lancing College, 
Shoreham ; St. Paul’s, Kensington; King Edward’s School, Birmingham ; 
Aldenham School ; Gresham’s School, Norfolk ; Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
Malvern College ; Harrow School; Rossall School; Wellington College, 
Berks ; Shrewsbury School; Stonyhurst College ; Tonbridge School; Craa- 
leigh School ; Christ’s Hospital ; Winchester College ; Cheltenham College ; 
Denstone College ; Whitgift Grammar School ; Uppingham School ; Dulwich 
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College ; Emanuel School, Wandsworth ; Epsom College; Felsted School : 
City of London School; Bradfi:ld College ; Sedburgh School; Merchiston 
Castle School; Fettes College ; and Berkhamsted School. 


“Country Life’? Officers Training Corps Trophy, 1918. 

Giggleswick (winners) ; Solihull (second) ; All Hallows (third) ; Exeter : 
Manchester Grammar School; Oratory School, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Academy ; Hymer’s College ; St. Lawrence College ; King Edward’s School, 
Bath; King’s School, Rochester ; Bromsgrove School, Worcester; Forest 
School, Walthamstow , King’s School, Bruton ; Wilson’s School, Camberwell ; 
Wellington College, Salop ; Liverpool Institute ; Taunton School; Ample- 
forth College ; Royal Grammar School, Worcester ; Reading School; Wey- 
mouth College ; Nottingham High School; Ley’s School, Cambridge ; Livei- 
pool College ; West Buckland School ; Wellington School, Somerset ; Louth 
School; Skinners’ School, Tunbridge Wells ; and Cork Grammar School. 

The following schools were, after entry, unable, for various causes, to 
compete : King William’s College, Isle of Man ; St. Edward’s School, Oxford ; 
Mill Hill School ; and Ellesmere College. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Swinburne and Landor. A Study of Their Spiritual Relationship 
and its Effects on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic Development. By 
W. Brooks Drayton Henderson. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 
N the intellectual history of the eighteenth century it 
can never be left out of account that three at least 
of the most intellectual poets of the epoch were at one 
and the same time aristocrats and republicans. They 
were closely allied in temperament as well. It is easy 
to recognise the strong and visible kinship between Walter 
Savage Landor, Shelley and Swinburne. Mr. Drayton Hender- 
son differentiates between them in this way. Shelley he 
describes as ‘‘ the soul of belief in human perfectability through 
change, ‘ brooding on things to come’’’; Landor “a sword 
drawn against oppression”; and Swinburne “‘ the trumpet of 
Revolution.”” A very interesting tributary of this stream of 
thought leads toa comparison between those who, like them, 
were born into that state of society from which the most sordid 
of cares are excluded and those who had to make their own 
way. It was remarked satirically of an improvident young 
man of family that one of his distant ancestors, by industry 
and means questionable, not to say dishonest, had amassed 
riches whereby those who came after him would be able to 
escape the curse laid upon Adam, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.”” The meaning was, of course, that 
they had been in a position to get others to do the drudgery 
for them. But now and again a poet forges his way to the 
front who has had no such fortune, we will not call it good 
fortune or bad fortune. He has had to toil like the rest 
of mankind. Obviously these different surroundings must 
produce opposing attitudes of mind. The sympathy of a 
Burns goes out wholeheartedly for honest poverty, but 
it could scarcely be expected to be so in the case 
of those who have never known the extremity of want. 
Theoretically they may, and many of them do, sympathise 
with the lowly and suffering, but it requires on their part 
an effort of imagination, whereas a Burns or Fergusson speaks 
on the same theme out of the fulness of his heart and in- 
timate practical knowledge. This simple truth must be 
kept clearly in mind in any adequate attempt to understand 
the psychology of the tvpe exemplified by the three pocts 
mentioned. Of them Walter Savage Landor may, in a 
sense, be regarded as a leader. Swinburne, at anv rate, 
Was younger than he and to some extent accepted him as a 
model. Landor in a pathetic sense is now only the shadow 
of a great name. No qualified student would try to argue 
that there was anything shoddy or, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, ephemeral in his work, yet one is compelled to 
admit that he missed the mark. There is little need to 
recall the lordly security which he himself always felt in 
regard to his future fame, expressed as it was in his own 
conerete and fine English: ‘I shall dine late, but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.” These were no chance words. They came through 
the same mouth that declared, “1 strove with none, for 
none was worth my strife,” and he said, ‘ what I write is 
not written on slate; and no finger, not of Time himself, 
who dips it in the cloud of years, can efface it.” And what 
could be prouder than his boast: “If I found in the world 
five equal to myself, I would walk out of it not to be 
jostled.” Humility is not a plant that grows among men 
who “ toil not, neither do they spin.”’ It finds more appro- 


priate soil in the swroundings of him who from childhood 
upwards has had to fight to hold his own with those whom, 
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in a sense, he is bound to regard as equals or superiors. 
Swinburne was actuated by that same confidence in the 
immortality of his own fame. One of his latest sayings was : 
‘ It is nothing to me that what I write should find immediate 
or general acceptance.” 

He looked as confidently to posterity for redress as did 
Landor. Accompanying that arrogance, as we must call 
it, there must always be a certain disdain of the common- 
place world through which the genius, like the rest of 
us, has to pass, and that in literature has never been 
more poignantly expressed than in the famous Atalanta 
chorus : 

Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
G-ief, with a glass that ran. 
So it begins and it culminates in the very essence of 
poetic scorn: 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 

Landor had a more tranquil faith. In a way he believed as 
little as Swinburne did. Swinburne wrote to Steadman 
that Landor had no belief on the subject, “ but was sure of 
one thing, that whatever was to come was best’ —not an in- 
secure basis if one comes to think of it. Very human but, 
perhaps, less important consequences of birth are that the 
child born far from the ranks of toil has an independence 
very different from ‘‘ the lord of the eagle eye,’ which Smollett 
sang and Burns believed in. That independence is primarily 
based on a man’s faith in his own honesty and integrity as 
the best defence which can be set up against the tyrant’s 
stroke. Independence in the other caste takes a very 
different form. It led Landor and his disciple both to dis- 
regard conventions and to refuse conformity with ordinary 
habits and customs. Wherever Landor was, either on his 
Llanthony estate in Wales, in his house near the river, or in 
Italy, the land of his adoption, he conducted himself exactly 
as he pleased, and often did so in a way that surprised the 
more sober inhabitants who followed the accustomed groove. 
In Swinburne this characteristic was very highly developed, 
and without descending to the region of gossip many examples 
of it can be adduced from his life. Also in his case it led to an 
unbridled, undisciplined use of language more discernible 
in his prose than in his poetry, since in the latter he had, 
at any rate, to dance in the chains which he had voluntarily 
adopted; while in prose he ran riot so that things that he 
said with almost divine inspiration often lost their power 
because of the multitude and emphasis of the vocabulary 
with which he tried to endorse them. Landor, on the other 
hand, studied his prose as carefully as Swinburne did his 
poetry. It, is measured and carved, chiselled and polished 
as carefully as any verse could be. 

Mr. Drayton Henderson has given us a study of which 
this is an inadequate comment. He takes us back to the 
stirring period of the nineteenth century and shows what part 
Landor and his school played in moulding the thought which 
has become that of to-day. These men played a part in letters 
not unlike that of Ruskin in art. They stirred and vitalised 
the energies of their time and it is not to their discredit that 
the stream has flowed past them. No one will clearly under- 
stand the intellectual life of the nineteenth century without 
studying this book. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


TWICE REFUGEES. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiIFe.’} 
Str,—About a year ago the tide of war rolled back and uncovered a con- 
siderable tract of country in the departments of the Somme, Aisne and 
Oise. Many of the villagers had stayed in their homes during the German 
occupation and found themselves once more in communication with their 
own country. Others were only too keen to return and to end the miserable 
life of a refugee. Under these circumstances the workers of the Friends’ 
War Victims’ Relief Committee, whose activities in the other parts of the 
war zone have been described previously in these pages, were granted per- 
mission to extend their labours to this district, and took up their abode 
there late last summer. They found even greater desolation than elsewhere, 
the dreary little villages seeming especially God-forsaken when half or more 
than half destroyed. But this was soon forgotten in the joy of reinfusing 
life into them. About sixty workers were established in five villages—Ham, 
Gruny, Golancourt, Forest and Esmery Hallon. Of these more than half 
were American Quakers, who have joined forces with the English Society. 
Through the autumn and winter this unit has worked, with the result that 
sixty or seventy little wooden houses were erected in nine villages which had 
been constructed by other of the Society’s workers in the Jura district. 
Each of these meant a remade home such as has brought so much happiness 
and comfort on the Marne battlefield in similar circumstances. Then the 
land, which had been neglected and uncultivated for three years, was ploughed 
and prepared once more for sowing. Over 300 acres were ploughed and more 
than a hundred families would have profited by the results of the grain sown. 
Other activities, such as the repair of carts and tools, the distribution of 
rabbits, and relief work, including gifts of clothing, etc., were designed to 
help the inhabitants to resume a more or less normal life. In one of the 
villages the school had been closed for three years, but it was not completely 
ruined, and the workers were able to repair it sufficiently to serve its purpose, 
aad once more the children were gathered in it with—it is true—but slender 
equipment. In every way the country was recovering from its wounds, 
when on Wednesday, March 2oth, the heavy bombardment which had such 
fearful significance was heard, and by Friday morning it was known that 
once more the civilians must be evacuated. It is not difficult to imagine 
the feelings of the inhabitants of Ham, to take a typical instance, aroused 
by the town-crier at 4.30 a.m. telling them that at latest they must leave 
by train at 10.30. They knew by bitter experience all the horror that was 
before them. We can picture them hastily gathering together a few treasured 
possessions, going out once more into the despised homelessness which is 
the lot of the refugee. A pathetic stream it was that wended its way to the 
station that morning, some bringing their goods in a wheelbarrow, which 
they had fondly hoped could be crammed into the railway carriages ; and one 
good woman even expected her cow to accompany her. A weary journey 
was before them, and detachments have been sent to very distant parts 
of France. The Friends have co-operated with the various authorities 
in giving emergency assistance, with the British military, the French Ministry 
of the Interior, and also with the American Red Cross. In Paris, canteens 
and sleeping accommodation were improvised, and pathetic sights were to 
be seen. One woman had started out with five children, of whom she had 
fost three by the way. Still with dauntless courage these people go forth 
to continued suffering and hardship, and those who have been working among 
them feel that the friendships they have gained and the help they have been 
able to give far outbalance the material loss—a loss, too, which they are 
determined to make good aga‘n so soon as ever it is possible to do so.— 
A. Rutu Fry. 


REARING CALVES ON GOATS’ MILK. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.’’} 

S1r,—In your issue of March 23rd you say you do not know of anyone who 
has attempted this. I have for years done so, and find that calves so reared 
are very healthy and strong, and make good prices in the market later. 
I am now sending two in-calf heifers to market reared in this way, and very 
good heifers they are. The change from cows’ milk to goats’ milk should 
be made gradually, beginning with, say, two-thirds cows’ milk and one-third 
goats’ milk, gradually increasing the proportion until all goats’ milk is taken. 
All my stock—chickens, dos, cat, calves—like good clean, fresh goats’ 
milk. One of my goats, a pure Toggenberg, gives an average of three 
pints daily for nineteen months at a time.—Capra. 


THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—In reply to your invitation to say ‘‘ what is the exact difference between 
borrowing, for example, £1,000 at 5 per cent. and taking £1,000 from a security 
yielding 5 per cent.,’”’ I would suggest that there is just that difference which 
exists between using borrowed and unborrowed money. If a man puts 
£1,000 of money borrowed at 5 per cent. into his business, he has to pay out, 
or to account for, £50 a year before any profits are earned: but if that money 
is his own, then, ceteris paribus, he gets £50 a year more profits out of his 
business than he would have got in the former case. For the purpose of 
stating the profits derived from a business, it is a matter of no moment whether 
he took his own money out of some other investment or out of a box where it 
had been earning nothing. Using the word “ profit” in the sense of 
“advantage ” derived from a change of investments, it might, of course, 
be said that he only “ profited”” by the amount by which his income was 
increased by such change; but our discussion is about the correct way of 
stating the profits (using the word in the ordinary business sense) derived from 
a business, and is not about any advantage gained by a change of investments. 
If your view was correct, aman who moved his money from, say, a shipping 
business in which it had been earning {100 a year into a farming business 


in which it earned £60 a year might say that he was losing £40 a year in his 
farming business, which, of course, would not be correct, though it would 
be true that his change of investments cost him £40 a year.—VERNON WATNEY. 


{To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—I see that the popular fiction that all farmers are making excellent 
profits is repeated in your issue of the 2oth ult. (page 381). This may possibly 
be true in some places—I cannot say—but in this district the farming year 
1917 will stand out as one of the most disastrous seasons within memory. 
Snow remained on the ground until the middle of April, and the oat crop, 
which is the main cereal grown in these hills, had to be hurried in upon land 
cold and sodden from the long wet winter. We had no spring weather, 
and no sooner was the snow melted than we had a six weeks’ drought in 
almost tropical heat. As a result the oats were weak and were decimated 
with wireworm. A thin crop might have been harvested, but, just as the corn 
was ready to cut, down came the rain, which continued almost incessantly 
and ruined what there was. Neighbours of mine burnt the oats on the ground 
rather than waste time and labour in cutting a barren crop. People seem 
to have such short memories. They have to pay a high price for food of all 
kinds and immediately assume that the producer is profiteering. We have 
had to pay gos. and even 100s. a quarter for seed oats, and the Government 
having fixed the price of the resulting crop at half that figure, the outlook 
this year is none too rosy. I have farmed 1,200 acres here for many years, 
and have every modern appliance, including two motor ploughs, and yet I 
had the melancholy satisfaction of proving to the Income Tax Commissioners 
that my loss for 1917 was £1,400. Verb. sap.—W. B. M. Birp. 


CROWS WHO EAT YOUNG THRUSHES. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFF.’’] 

Sir,—If you think the strange occurrence which transpired in semi-Arcadian 
precincts at 4 p.m. on Sunday, April 21st, sufficiently unusual to find entry 
into your pages, I send it for what it is worth. There is a small garden 
round our quiet home ; this surrounded by a field, across which are only a 
few houses, and beyond is the open country, with a rookery in a wood not 
far away. Near our front gate is a large laurel tree, and in it, as usual, a 
pair of thrushes were rearing their young, busy and happy. A lane passes 
close to this gate, which shares the village traffic with the main street. The 
nearest village cottages are within a stone’s throw. The inmates would then 
be at tea, and all quiet, when a maid rushed in, saying a large crow had just 
flown out of the bush with a nestling in its beak, the cries of the parent birds 
having attracted her attention. A blackbird, also nesting near, had come 
to see. Within a very short time the horrid deed again occurred, and the 
poor mother bird followed the flight. Then a watch was put, and a third 
time the monster appeared, but was sent off. Now the bush is deserted and 
the sweet notes gone. We know the times are lean and scarce, not only 
for man, but for all kind of flesh and fowl. Doubtless crows are ravenous 
and they also are nesting. A countryman here said he had never before 
known such a thing ; nor we, in our long residence. A boy here put down 
some hens’ eggs for a while on the ground and forgot them; a neighbour 
saw a Crow Carrying them away, one by one, till all had gone. Ducks’ eggs 
they frequently obtain, as we have a fine brook here where ducks are 
plentiful. A pity! This is not ‘“‘ war economy.”’—E. S. K. 


AN IRISH PHENIX. 

{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—To many lovers of the horse and polo all over the world to-day the 
name of Phoenix Park, Dublin, is a cherished memory, and my interest in 
its origin was aroused when I found that none of the Irishmen of my acquaint- 
ance—usually well up in the topography of their country—-could give me 
any explanation where it came from.-: I am, therefore, indebted to the 
courtesy of the editor of the Irish Independent of Dublin for the information 
that Phoenix Park derives its name from the lands of which it is composed, 
“ fionn-aisge ’’ (pronounced fien-ishk), meaning ‘‘ clear water,” from a spring 
in the park, and this was anglicised into the present name about 1745. The 
Phoenix monument in the park was erected to the memory of the fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield, who was the first to invest the name with official 
authority. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and married a natural 
daughter of George I, who bore the unusual name of Melosina,—J. LANDFEAR 
Lucas. 


TREES THAT ARE DANGEROUS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—There appears to be no power to compel owners or occupiers to remove 
trees which adjoin public highways and are a danger to the public. This 
fact is revealed in a report presented to the Wandsworth Borough Council by 
the Highways Committee, which says it has had before it the subject of the 
danger arising, from time to time, to persons using public highways, owing 
to trees on private property, adjoining the highway, becoming dangerous. 
In the case of dangerous structures the London County Council has power 
to require the owner or occupier to take down the structure or to make it 
safe, but no such power exists with regard to dangerous trees. Cases occurred 
recently in which considerable danger was caused to persons using one of 
the main thoroughfares in the borough, owing to the dangerous condition 
of trees on private property, and in view of the difficulty which the Committee 
felt in dealing with the matter it suggested to the General Purposes Committee 
that power should be sought in the next London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill to enable Metropolitan Borough Councils to secure the re- 
moval of trees on private property which are a danger to the public using an 
adjacent highway.—J. CABBURN, 
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“THE PIG AND SUNFLOWER.”’ 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ CountTRY LIFE.,”’} 
Sir,—I came across a suggestion recently that an excellent title for a way- 
side inn would be ‘“‘ The Pig and Sunflower.” The references to the ol- 
producing sunflower and to the days of Gurth, the swincherd, in your issue 
of March 23rd, lead me to think that the suggestion would meet with your 
approval.—WaAYLAND. 


DRYING FRUIT. 
[To THE Epitror oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would tell me, either privately or through 
your paper, if any satisfactory way of drying fruit was discovered last summer. 
I know there was some correspondence about it in your columns, but I think 
I remember that all methods involved much trouble and none was simple 
enough to be done at home. I have in my mind the black currant, which, 
if dried, might be so useful for cakes and puddings.—H. H. Amory 


AN “ORCHARD” IN THE ARCTIC. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
In the village of Kiruna, 110 miles beyond the Arctic Circle, where the 
a cabbage grow, and where the 


SIR, 
inhabitants have never seen a potato or 
climate is so severe that the mercury often freezes in the bulb of the ther- 
covered with ice at midsummer, is the most 
Inside a large hothouse erected by 
a varied assortment 


lakes are 
northerly fruit garden in the world. 
Dr. Sven Forssberg are to be found in their season 
of luscious fruit—beautiful plums, grapes, pears (450grm. in weight), peaches 
(34ins. in diameter), apples, besides many kinds of vegetables and greenhouse 
At the beginning of June last year five quarts of large, ripe straw- 
berries were gathered. Dr. Forssberg arrived in this out-of-the-world place 
in March, 1916. The snow covered the ground a métre deep and reflected 
the sun’s rays with a dazzling bzilliancy. He at once saw that this light 
only warmth was needed, which he obtained 


mometer and the 


plants. 


could be put to practical use ; 
by means of electricity, the current being conveyed from a generating station 
His cardinal points are: (1) Fresh air day and night all the year 
round. Two ventilators (one at each end of the greenhouse) are open more 
or less, according to the inside temperature, throughout the winter, and are 
so arranged that the cold air is deflected upwards and tempered by the warm 
One can appreciate the difficulty 


close by. 


atmosphere in the roof (see photograph). 
of preserving the blossoming trees from the extreme cold when the outside 
temperature is often from 2o0deg. to 4odeg. Fahr. below zero. (Mercury 
(2) A moist atmosphere. A small fountain is constantly 
In addition to this, three or four times 


freezes at 39d eg.). 
playing in the centre of the building. 
daily the walls, roof and heating apparatus are syringed with tepid water 
of a temperature ranging from 5odeg. to 60deg. up to 75deg. when the sun 
is high above the horizon. (3) Frugal watering during the blossoming and 
fruiting periods. (4) Large pots in order to allow the roots free growth and 
the soil to retain its warmth and moisture. (5) Careful fertilisation of the 
female blossoms, class by class, making a note for future reference from which 
At the end of May additional warmth is 
The following 


trees the fertilising pollen was taken. 
given to the roots by a surface-dressing of fresh horse-manure. 
is a selection of the varieties the doctor has been most:successful with. Apples : 
Astrakan, Winter Calville and Gascoyne’s Scarlet. Cross fertilisation of 
Astrakan and Winter Calville gave splendid results, but Gascoyne’s x Calville 
Moltke (some of the fruits being 1lb. in 
Moltke x Williams 
The Czar, which 


Pears : 
the Arctic !) and Williams. 
Peaches : 
Vines were comparatively 


proved a complete failure. 
a bad size for 
Louise Bonne were a failure. 


weight—not 
gave a good crop. 
is self-fertilising, and crossing was not successful. 
to cultivate, and he had great success with Royal Muscadine and 
In view of the fact that previous to his arrival in Kiruna the 


tasy 
Frankenthal. 
doctor had no knowledge of fruit-growing, his success is remarkable and has 
created quite a gardening craze among the inhabitants of the district ; and this 
spring many will have theic “ kitchen garden” of greenhouses or frames 
for the production of vegetables, the present great scarcity of food, especially 


in the North, being an additional incentive.—E. JONEs. 








FRUIT TREES IN BLOOM BEYOND THE 


COUNTRY. LIFE. 





ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
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GOLF IN BURMA. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—I am sending for reproduction in your paper, if you think it good 
enough, a photograph taken on the Rangoon golf course at Mingladon, 
thirteen m'les out of Rangoon. Mingladon is an eighteen-hole course, and 
undoubtedly : 


the best in 
the East. 
Fifteen years 
ago the whole 
of the course 
was covered 
with scrub 


jungle, now it 
is about as 
perfect as one 
could 
There is a 
complete 
supply 
to every green 
and the 
water being 
obtained from 
a tube well. 
seen from 
PERRY. 


wish. 


water 





see; 
ON THE COURSE AT MINGLADON. 
The caddies are Burmese boys and girls and, as will be 


the photograph, they are keen and good golfers—W. F. S. 


FRIENDLY CREATURES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—This donkey and a goat ramble in the lanes and fields together, seldom 
any further apart than in the pictuve, and are often seen strolling home 
together 


before 


just 
dusk 
from their 
daily rambles. 
—-E. GEE. 


A LIitTce 
ARAB AND 
HIS STEED. 
Tue Epiror. 
S1r,—The en- 
closed photo- 
graph of an 
Arab boy 
washing his 
donkey at a 
during 
hot 
may 


creek 
the 
weather 





COMPANIONSHIP. 
interest your 

readers. Donkeys are among the commonest beasts of burden in the cities of 
Mesopotamia, and are especially used for carrying water-skins up from the 
river, for bringing in such miserable firewood as can be scratched from the 
desert, and for working the water-lifts used for irrigation. Many are 
employed by the Army in the construction of bunds, railway embankments, 
excavations, etc., carrying baskets of earth and bricks. In the evenings they 
may be seen trotting home in droves, with their small Arab dzivers sitting 
complacently on them sideways. They eck: out a precarious existence 
grazing on the scanty herbage of the desert or in the date groves, where, along 
the banks of the creeks, they find grass, and are always long-suffering and 
The photograph was taken at Basrah.—F. KtnGpon Warp. 


sturdy. 


WASHING HIS DONKEY. 


ARCOM ato 
































